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SECOND  LETTER 

to  The 

Rt.  Hon.  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

in  mi  » »■  i :  • 

I 

S  I  R* 

IN  the  Letter  1  had  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  you 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year*  on  the  fubjedt  of 
your  parliamentary  condudt,  I  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  you  the  importance  and  dignity* 
as  well  as  fdme  of  the  duties*  of  that  high  fitua* 
tion  you  have  fo  long  held,  as  chief  of  the  Mino¬ 
rity  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  fuccefs  of 
that  little  effay,  as  well  as  the  cartdour  with  which* 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  were  pleafed  to 
receive  it,  might  be  afligned  either  as  an  excufe 
or  an  inducement  for  the  repetition  of  the  freedom 
1  then  took  with  you,  if  the  great  refpedt  I  bear 
for  his  almoft-unequalled  talents,  his  private 
i  B  worth* 
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worth,  and  moral  qualities,  did  not  prefent  & 
better  and  a  truer,  for  any  efforts  I  may  make  to 
-  recall  the  political  Mr.  Fox  to  his  Duty,  to  his 
Place,  and  to  his  Country. 

I  have  always  confidered  it  as  a  great  Angula¬ 
rity  in  the  human  character,  and  one  that  reflects 
no  great  honour  upon  it,  that  through  all  the 
fhapes  and  forms  under  which  ambition  and 
vanity  reproduce  themfelves  amongfl  us,  we  can 
never  fix  the  Proteus  in  the  firfl  feat  of  Oppofition, 
which  no  man  appears  ever  to  have  coveted  but 
as  a  ftep  and  ladder  to  the  chief  place  in  Admini- 
ftration.  No  perfon  feems  to  have  afpired  to  it  as 
a  final  objeeft,  or  to  have  confidered  it  as  a 
ftation  in  which  he  could  be  contented  to  remain. 
The  power  it  offers,  the  pre-eminence  it  confers, 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  the  controuland  command 

,  r 1 

over  others  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe,  fo  flatter¬ 
ing  upon  all  other  occafions  to  the  natural  vanity 
of  man,  feem  here  to  have  loft  all  their  charms 
and  all  their  attractions,  whether  it  be  owing  to 
fome  hankering  which  lurks  unfeen  in  the  pureft 
minds  after  the  pageantry  of  Courts  and  the 
fmiles  of  Princes,  or  to  that  envy  which  imper¬ 
ceptibly  grows  from  an  habitual  comparifon  with 

other  perfons,  and  increafes  with  their  greater 
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fuccefs  in  a  common  purfuit.  But  whence  comes 
it,  that  as  ambition  induces  a  man,  or  a  man’s 
parents,  to  educate  him  in  a  particular  manner, 
that  he  may  become  a  general, a  chancellor,  or  an 
archbifhop,  that  it  has  yet  never  tempted  any  man 
to  qualify  himfelf  or  his  fon  to  become  the  Leader 
of  an  Oppofition?  Is  it  becaufe  this  important  poft 
has  no  falary  annexed  to  it,  that  it  poflefles  no  pa¬ 
tronage,  that  itprovides  neither  for  a  flatterer  nor  a 
miflrefs,  and  creates  neither  an  Excifeman  nor  a 
Bifhop,  that  it  neither  corrupts  nor  rewards  cor¬ 
ruption,  nor  extorts  nor  lavifhes  the  contributions 
of  the  People  ?  I  will  not  fuppofe  thefe  bafe  and 
unworthy  motives  to  have  adted  upon  the  minds 
of  fo  many  great  men  who  have  filled  it  fo  well  ; 
though,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  know  not  who  has 
quitted  it  fo  well  as  he  has  filled  it.  I  think  the 
common  epitaph  of  them  all  has  been  written  by 
the  political  hiftorian,  and  that  to  thfe  catalogue 
of  all  their  merits  we  mufl:  add,  “  niji  imperdjfent  ” 

It  is  not  eafy,  upon  any  fuppofition  but  that  of 
an  univerfal  depravation,  to  conceive,  why  an 
Englifh  gentleman  once  advanced  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  fhould  not  be  defirous  or  contented  to 
fit  down  in  it,  as  it  is  called,  for  life,  or  to  quit  it 
only  at  that  late  period  when  the  Statefman  and 
the  Hero  are  permitted  to  withdraw  from  fcenes 
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of  bufinefs,  and,  full  of  years  and  honours,  live 
only  for  Heaven  and  for  themfelves.  And  it  is 
{till  lefs  eafy  to  form  to  one’s  felf  any  reafon  lefs 
painful,  why  a  ftatian  fo  enviable,  fo  high,  and  fa 
glorious,  Ihould  fix  no,  man,  attach  no  man,  be 
loved  or  valued  by  no  man,  but  be  confidered 
rather  as  a  fiate  of  expectancy,  mortification,  and 
diiappointment,  expofed  turn  by  turn  to  the  ma¬ 
lice  of  triumphant  ridicule,  or  the  infolence  of 
faftidious  commiferation  and  pity. 

The  objedt  of  all  ambition  is  the  pofifefiion  of 
power,  and  the  objedt  of  ajuftand  generous  ambi¬ 
tion  is  the  power  of  doing  good.  Opinion,  con¬ 
fidence,  popularity,  are  as  effedtually  the  fources 
pf  this  power  as  any  office  can  be.  Whoever  is 
firmed  with  theie  has  no  more  need  of  robes,  or 
coifs,  or  fe^ls,  thap  Erafmus  had  of  a  Bifhopric. 

f  N 

Every  public  fituation  implies  a  trufi,  apd^ 
according  to  the  degree  of  confidence,  and  the 
faculty  of  abufing  it,  which  repofe  in  any  man, 
ought  his  fituation  to  be  e (teemed  honourable, 
and  mod  of  all  where  that  trufi:  conveys  a  great 
degree  of  power.  To  enjoy  this  power  and  this, 
confidence  together  feems  to  me  the  moil  rare 
and  mod  flattering  of  all  fituations,  and  the  molt 
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worthy  the  ambition  of  an  enlightened  mind  and 
a  fublime  underftanding.  Kings,  Minifters, 
Priefts,  and  judges,  are  bound  by  folemn  oaths* 
confined  by  jealous  laws,  and  amenable  to  fevere 
tribunals.  The  Conftitution  has  taken  a  firm 
fecurity  for  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
exafteda  rigorous  atonement,  and  made  a  memo¬ 
rable  example  as  often  as  they  have  failed.  The 
fervants  of  the  Crown  aft  under  a  fearful  refpon- 
fibility  to  the  law ;  a  refponfibility  which,  if  it 
has  fometimes  been  evaded,  is  yet  very  unjuftly 
regarded  asillufory  by  fome  perfons,  who,  brood¬ 
ing  over  axes  and  fcaffolds,  do  not  perceive  how 
beneficial  it  has  often  proved  to  Minifters  them- 
felves  to  be  able  to  plead  it  againft  the  perfuafion, 
the  influence,  or  the  authority  of  a  mafler. 

But  the  Chief  of  Oppofition  is  the  Minifter  of 
the  People ;  at  leaf!  he  might  be  fo  ;  it  is  his  place, 
it  is  his  duty,  to  be  fo.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  record 
of  his  eleftion,  no  poll, no  fcrutiny  ;  but  neither  is 
there  intrigue,  nor  bribery,  nor  falfe  return.  He 
is  not  chofen,  indeed,  by  fuccefsful  competition, 
but  by  involuntary  deference,  by  the.filent  fenfe  of 
other  men's  inferiority,  by  the  general  withdraw¬ 
ing  of  concurrent  claims  and  pretenfions.  His 
feat  is  neither  the  gift  of  favour  nor  the  purchafe 
of  corruption  ;  it  is  his  own  by  the  jufteft  title, 
•  '  by 
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by  merit,  by  inherent  right,  by  public  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  by  univerfal  conceflion.  From  him  the 
bond  of  no  oath  is  exacted;  the  penalty  of  no  law 
hangs  over  his  head  ;  no  writ  can  reach  him,  no 
court  is  competent  to  try  him  ;  no  impeachment, 
no  fcafFold,  rifes  before  him ;  yet  by  his  abufe  or 
treachery,  by  his  negledt  or  crime,  the  caufe  of 
the  Conftitution,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  People, 
alike  confided  and  delegated  to  him,  may  take  an 
irreparable  harm,  for  which  no  atonement  can  be 
given,  which  furnifhes  no  ufeful  example,  but 
expofes  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  their  future  advocates  to  diftruft  and 
fufpicion  for  ever.  Was  I  wrong  then.  Sir,  if  I 
have  faid,  that  this  poft,  if  it  has  its  honours,  has 
its  duties  too,  and  thofe  of  fo  much  dignity  and 
importance,  of  fo  ferious  and  facred  a  nature, 
that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  any  other  were  attended  with  fo  great 
and  moral  refponfibility  ?  Was  I  wrong,  Sir, 
if  I  faid,  I  knew  or  no  gentleman  fo  fitted  to  fill 
it  as  vourfelf  ? 

4  r 

But,  Sir,  when  once  a  gentleman  is  raifed  to 
this  pre-eminence,  elected  to  this  mighty  trufr, 
and  in  Palled  in  this  exalted  ieat,  would  it  not  be 
lamentable  to  find  him  blind  cr  infenfible  to  all 
its  honours,  for  I  fpeak  not  now  of  «5|,  ^ 

if 
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if  he  fhould  think  himfelf  placedfo  high  only  tcJ 
be  a  candidate  for  the  favour  of  a  King,  or  the 
rival  and  antagonift  of  a  Minifter  ;  if  he  fhould 
defcend  to  a  fquabble  for  power,  and  wreftle  with 
the  Servants  of  the  Crown  before  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world  for  emolument  and  office  ?  Were  it  not 
pitiable,  were  it  not  deplorable,  to  fee  a  Citizen 
invefted  with  the  pureft  Magiftrature,  I  hadalmoft 
faid  the  Priefthood  of  the  People  and  of  Liberty, 
with  the  cenfure  and  controui  of  the  Government 
itfelf,  flruggling  with  Miniflers  for  power,  or  with 
Courtiers  for  places  ;  confuming  all  his  hours* 
and  exhaufting  all  his  abilities,  in  this  bafe  com¬ 
petition,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  high  eft  honours 
his  country  can  beftow  upon  him,  intrigue  for 
the  patronage  of  a  corrupted  Court,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  fordid  Adminiftration  ? 

»•••.■  c.  .  <* 

i 

Such  a  fpedtacle  were  not  only  the  greateft 
indecency  in  itfelf,  and  the  greateft  infult  that 
could  be  offered  to  a  free  People,  but  the  greateft 
injury  too  *  for  nothing  could fo  much  contribute' 
to  withdraw  its  reverence  for  that  branch  of  the 
Legiflature  where  alone  its  interefts  or  its  grie¬ 
vances  can  be  felt  and  redreffed,  or  difguft  it  fo 
much,  and  fo  dangeroufly,  with  the  Government* 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Conftitution. 

'  j  TH£^ 
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'The  theory  of  our  Conftituticn  is  widely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  its  pra&ice,  and  the  condud:  and  march 
of  Government,  is  frequently  in  dired  Variance 
with  the  principles  to  which  it  is  pretended  to 
Conform  it*  The  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  * 
Which  is  ftridly  conifitutional,  founds  harfh  in 
bur  refined  ears  ;  and  Influence*  which  is  unknown 
to  the  Conftitution*  is  a  familiar  term  in  our 
mouths.  The  Conftitution  fuppofes  three  dis¬ 
cordant  interefts  in  tlie  State*  a  kind  of  warfare 
between  the  King  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons* 
and  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  an  independent  and 
difinterefted  body,  perpetually  balancing  and 
moderating  between  therm  So  much  for  theory  $ 
let  us  look  to  the  reality. 

While  the  Crbwn  had  no  bufinefs  with  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  but  to  extort  all  the  money  it 
could  from  it,  there  was  a  great  conformity 
between  the  fcheme  and  the  movement  of  the 
political  machine*  The  Commons  were  inclined 
to  grant  as  little  as  would  be  received*  and  the 
King’s  Minifters  took  care,  I  imagine,  to  demand 
at  leafl:  as  much  as  was  neceffary  ;  fo  that  there 
was  room  for  perfuafion,  negotiation,  and  adjuft- 
ment ;  and  not  only  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  but  fuch 
Peers  as  were  popular  with  the  Commons,  were 

employed 
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Employed  from  time  to  time  in  the  talk  of  mode¬ 
ration. 

The  Crown  dreamed  not  of  Majorities,  nor 
the  Parliament  of  Parties.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  then  an  integral  part  of  the  Conjlitution , 
and  its  Members  pure  and  untainted  with  any  in- 
terefts  but  thofe  of  the  People  who  fent  them. 
Its  bufinefs  was  fhort,  and  was  not  lucrative  ;  its 
action  was  uniform ;  its  duties  fimple  ;  and  trea¬ 
chery  and  corruption  were  yet  unknown ;  for 
Power  would  not  ftoop  to  fedudtion,  and  all  the 
Virtue  of  our  Reprelentatives  was  their  courage. 
There  exifted  no  party,  no  divifions.  The  fen- 
timent  of  the  Houfe  was  generally  unanimous 
in  the  caufe  of  their  eonftituents,  though  it 
frequently  trembled  at  the  bolcjnefs  of  fome  of 
its  Members,  and  prolecuted  the  liberty  of  fuch 
as  became  obnoxious  to  the  Court,  or  the  Mi- 
niftry,  only  with  its  prayers. 

How  different  is  the  Conftitution  of  to-day, 
when  all  the  arts  of  Government,  all  the  folicita- 
tions  of  corruption,  of  avarice,  and  of  vanity,  are 
directed  to  the  foie  point  of  procuring  a  Majority 
in  Parliament.  Hpw  ablurd  to  recur  at  every 
moment  to  the  theory  of  the  Conftitution;  for 
the  theory  of  our  Conftitution  to-day  fuppofes 
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the  Crown  to  govern  with  a  con  flan  t  majority  of 
Parliament,  and  the  ancient  theory  fuppofed  a  con- 
ftant  jealoufy  and  oppofition  from  Parliament. 

But  thefe  confiderations  would  lead  me  too  far 
away  from  the  objedt  I  have  in  view.  When  the 
Crown  undertook  to  govern  by  influence*  and 
confequently  began  to  fecure  Majorities  in  Par¬ 
liament,  it  would  feem  naturally  to  have  enfued, 
that  all  the  interefts  of  the  People,  of  Liberty, 
and  the  Conflitution  itfelf,  muft  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  and  betrayed  to  the  Government ;  and  I 
think  it  is  owing  to  no  force  and  principle  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  fyftem  that  they  were  not  fo  :  I  would 
rather  attribute  it  to  the  fentiment  and  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  People,  than  any  law  or  theory,  that 
thefe  ineftimabie  bleflings  were  preferved  in  fome 
degree  to  us,  and  the  regal  ambition  intimidated 
and  deterred  from  purfuing  all  its  advantages,  and 
exerting  all  the  forms  of  law  to  the  deftrudtion  of 
liberty. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  was  quickly  formed, 
as  a  counterpoife  to  this  evil,  by  the  courage  and 
virtues  of  individuals,  a  body  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which,  from  its  conftant  habit  of  op- 
pofing  the  extenfion  of  the  Prerogative,  has  loft 
at  length  all  its  other  diftindtive  and  periodical 
appellations  in  the  general  term  of  Oppofition. 

I* 
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It  would  be  curious  to  confider  what  Oppo- 
(itions  were  in  their  original  formation,  compo- 
fition,  and  views;  and  not  led  interefting,  Sir,  than 
it  would  be  curious ;  btcauie  they  muft  be  brought 
back  to  that  original  model,  or  at  lead:  be  made 
to  approach  very  near  to  it,  before  we  can  either 
enjoy  any  real  fecurity  for  the  liberty  we  have, 
or  pofiefs  any  great  chance  of  recovering  fuch 
part  cf  it  as  we  have  loft,  or  of  acquiring  that 
fecurity  for  either  which  was  promifed,  and 
which  was  purchafed,  at  the  Revolution.  Till 
that  time  all  cries  of  reform  will,  1  fear,  be  vain 
and  feditious,  and  all  promifes  of  amendment  il- 
lufory  and  hypocritical. 

Too  well  convinced  of  the  vanity  and  falla- 
cioufnefs  of  mod  theories  and  fy denis  to  pretend 
to  one  of  my  own,  Sir,  indead  of  fixing  upon 
difputable  epochs  of  time,  it  will  be  wiler  to 
take  the  whole  period  at  fcarge  during  which 
thefe  important  changes  have  been  effe&ed. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was,  I  think,  the  fird  of  our 
monarchs  who  affedted  any  great  ihare  of  popu¬ 
larity  ;  a  difputed  title  in  the  Sovereign  has  fre¬ 
quently  had  this  good  efifedt  for  the  People  ;  for 
where  the  right  to  govern  is  quedionable  and 
precarious,  the  duty  of  governing  well,  or  at 
lead  the  policy  of  it,  will  be  felt,  whether  the 
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Crown  be  held  to  be  the  gift  of  Heaven,  or 

* 

the  truft  of  the  fociety.  I  think  we  cannot  trace 
higher  than  this  capricious  reign  any  appear¬ 
ances  or  feeds  of  oppofition  in  the  reprefentative 
branch  of  the  Conftitution  ;  and  we  know  how 
much  that  freedom  of  fpeech  which  her  Ma^ 
jefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  allow  of  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  her  Parliaments,  was  ufed  to  coft  thafe 
who  made  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  it,  before  their 
completion.  During  the  two  next  unfortunate 
reigns,  the  Houfe  vindicated  its  privileges,  and 
many  conditutional  queftions  and  doubts  arqfe 
and  were  adjufted  between  it  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Legiflature ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  that  oppofition 
to  the  Crown  became  a  fyftem.  No  Sovereign 
but  his  father  had  yet  been  fufficiently  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  governing 
in  defiance  of  Parliament,  and  none  but  hini- 
felf  had  been  found  capable  of  laying  thofe  long 
and  deliberate  plans  of  corruption,  of  which  his 

•j 

whole  reign  is  an  unbroken  chain.  The  civil 
wars  in  a  great  meafure,  but  more  the  republican, 
forms  which  fucceeded  them,  with  the  theories 
of  equality  and  liberty  to  which  they  had  given 
birth,  had  indifpofed  the  nation  to  the  name  of 
Prerogative  ;  and  a  French  education  and  French 
gold,  together  with  the  extraordinary  increafe 

of 
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of  revenue  and  taxes,  had  enabled  the  Prince  to  lay 
the  foundation-done,  and  to  rear  the  rufiiquc  too, 
of  that  great  edifice  of  corruption  and  influence, 
to  which  every  fucceeding  reign  has  added  lbme 
maflive  pillar,  or  fome  lofty  ftory,  till  the  enor¬ 
mous  Lcuvre  obfcures  the  light  of  Heaven  with 
its  afpiring  domes,  and  covers  the  furface  of 
the  land  with  its  expanded  and  poifonous 
Ihade. 

In  this  reign  I  will  place  the  fyftem  of  Oppofi- 
tion,  becaule  I  do  not  know  of  any  earlier  period 
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when  a  Majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  conduCt  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  truly  remarkable, 
that  a  great  lawyer  fhould  place  the  point  of  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  our  Conftitution  in  this 
reign,  in  which  its  whole  theory  was  effectually 
changed  and  fubverted  ;  and  it  fliews  how  much 
men  are  the  dupes  of  their  own  peculiar  habits 
and  ftudies,  when  fo  enlightened  a  writer  could 
date  the  perfection  of  the  Conftitution  from  the 
birth  of  an  ACt  of  Parliament,  or  find  the  acme  of 
liberty  in  the  molt  corrupt  and  degenerate  period 
pf  all  our  hiftory. 

When  a  nation  is  vicious  it  cannot  be  free; 
corrupted  people  is  not  capable  of  liberty,  is  not 
'  capable 
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capable  of  defiring  it,  except  to  abufe  it ;  for  it 
is  not  liberty  to  change  Conftitutions  as  often  as 
we  are  difcontented  or  fplenetic,  but  it  is  liber¬ 
ty  in  the  Conftitution  that  a  wife  or  virtuous  peo¬ 
ple  muft  defire. 

By  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  ori¬ 
ginal  Conftitution  ;  by  the  frequency  and  long 
duration  of  Parliaments ;  by  the  practice  of  go¬ 
verning  by  Majorities ;  a  great  part  of  the  duties 
which  were  thofe  of  the  whole  Houfe  before,  are 
become  thofe  of  the  Oppofition  at  prefent ;  and 
particularly  the  controul  of  the  Executive  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  would  be  effedtuajly  loft  by 
this  co  operation  of  Majorities  and  Minifters,  if  it 
were  not  fupplied  by  the  vigilance,  the  virtues, 
and  the  popularity  of  Minorities. 

-  The  invention  of  the  practice  of  bribery  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  is  generally  aferibed  to, 
Lord  Clifford,  the  bad  and  violent  Minifter  of  a 
bad  and  artful  Prince;  but  the  Crown  had,  in 
earlier  periods  of  our  hiftory,  endeavoured,  and 
fuccefsfully  endeavoured,  <to  corrupt  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  liberty.  In  (hort,  wherever  there  is  a 
Crown  and  a  Court,  and  a  great  revenue,  there 
will  be  corruption  ;  we  need  not  look  for  any 
other  fource  or  parent,  nor  is  it  juftly  to  be  fa¬ 
thered 
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thered  upon  the  bafenefs  of  any  individual ;  it 
derives  from  the  very  principles  and  nature  of 
fuch  inftitutions ;  and  the  wifdom  of  our  Confti- 
tution  is,  no  doubt,  defective  and  improvident  in 
having  invented  no  other  check  againft  it  but  the 
integrity  of  thofe  very  men  who  are  the  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  its  temptations.  It,  however,  ordained 
the  frequent  change  of  thofe  men,  which  origi¬ 
nally  was  annual,  though  fince,  by  what  means  it 
is  ufelefs  to  trace,  they  are  exempted  for  feven 
years  from  giving  their  accounts,  or  renewing 
their  acquaintance  with  the  People. 

What  the  Houfe  of  Commons  itfelf  was  in 
the  days  of  Prerogative,  ought  the  Minority  to 
be  at  this  period  of  influence  and  corruption  : — 
it  ought  to  poflefs  the  fame  jealoufy,  the  fame 
vigilance,  the  fame  virtues,  the  fame  cha¬ 
racter,  and  particularly  that  of  independence; 
and  thefe  titles  ought  to  be,  and  muft  of  ne- 
cefiity  be,  crowned  and  rewarded  by  the  con¬ 
fidence,  the  affeCtioq,  and  the  reverence  of  the 
People. 

When  Kings  could  no  longer  govern  without 
Parliaments,  they  applied  themfelves  to  govern 
Parliaments ;  and  the  increafing  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  together  with  the  decreafing  fhame  and 

integrity 
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integrity  of  the  nation,  have  engrafted  the  fyftetri 
of  corruption  into  the  very  conflitutiori  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  only  time  in  late  periods  that  a 
Majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has  ven-« 
tured  to  oppofe  the  Ctown,  we  faw  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  diffolved,  and  the  People  return  other* 
Members  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  the  Adrnini-* 
ftration.  But  this  they  could  never  have  done, 
if  they  had  regarded  the  contention  between  the 
King  and  the  Houfe  as  a  point  of  national  inte- 
reft  or  of  conftitutiona!  importance,  or  as  any 
thing  but  a  perfonal  quarrel  for  power;  for  the 
favour  of  the  People  is  naturally  dire&ed  to  their 
own  Representatives ;  and  we  know,  when  thi£ 
prerogative  was  more  commonly  in  ufe,  and  vir-^ 
tuous  or  refra&ory  Parliaments  were  violently 
difmifled  and  fent  back  to  their  conftituents,  with 
what  itffedtion  and  gratitude  they  were  ufed  to  bd 
received  by  them,  and  that  they  were  regarded 
and  revered  as  the  confeflors  and  martyrs  of  li¬ 
berty  ;  while  the  dilappointed,  upon  the  laft  oc- 
cafion,  wete  the  objects  of  the  ridicule,  the 
mockery,  and  even  the  infults  of  the  People. 

/  % 

When  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
ralh  prodigality  of  the  People,  had  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  eftablilh  a  perpetual  divifion  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  j  when  that  Houfe  had  ep- 
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grofled  mod  of  the  lucrative  offices  of  Adminidra- 
tion,  and  had  become  itfelf  not  an  indrument  of 
controul  but  of  government,  it  naturally  ceafed 
to  poflefs  the  confidence  of  the  People,  which 
would  have  been  wholly  withdrawn  from  it  but 
for  the  virtues  of  fome  individuals,  who  pro¬ 
tected  its  intereds,  and  aflerted  its  rights,  upon 
that  great  theatre  where  cudom  had  fo  long 
fixed  the  eyes  of  the  People.  Hence  it  came, 
that  though  Majorities  were  corrupt,  and  the 
Houfe  had  changed  the  condiment  principles  of 
representation,  yet  it  was  dill  able  to  preferve  a 
great  part  of  the  national  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion.  It  was  here  that  the  intereds  of  the  nation 
were  difcuffed,  and  its  rights  defended,  though 
often  in  vain  ;  the  ambition  and  prodigality  of 
Miniderswere  expofed,  if  they  were  not  checked; 
and  the  principles  of  the  Conditution  were  af¬ 
ferted  with  courage,  if  not  with  fuccefs.  The 
People  revered  their  defenders,  and  placed  their 
ill-fuccefs  to  the  account  of  thofe  who  gave  a 
vote  for  an  argument,  and  triumphed  only  by 
numbers ;  and  it  knew  befides,  that  whenever 
thefe  men  fhould  have  the  power,  they  would  not 
fail  to  do  that  for  them,  which,  when  they  were 
out  of  power,  they  had  demanded  for  them.  A 

fubtile  and  nietaphyfical  age  had  not  yet  didin- 
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guifhed  between  the  Man  and  the  Office;  and  the 
People  knew  beforehand,  that  fuch  a  man  would 
do  fuch  a  thing,  which  another  would  oppofe  ^ 
and  therefore  did  not  chufe  its  Reprefentatives 
from  perfonal  prediledfions,  but  for  the  obtain-, 
ment  of  thofe  public  adts,  which  they  had 
pledged  themfelves  previoufly  to  procure. 

Minorities,  therefore,  lince  the  period  of  cor-, 
ruption,  have  fucceeded  to  all  the  duties  which 
lay  before  upon  the  Parliament  it  fe  If.— That  vi¬ 
gilance,  that  jealoufy  of  the  Crown  which  is  pre¬ 
fer  i  bed  to  Parliament  by  the  Conftitution,  are 
become  the  exclufive  duties  of  Qppofition,  lince 
the  Adminiftration  itfelf  is  now  little  more  than 
another  name  for  the  Majority  of  Parliament,  or 
fince,  at  lead,  Majorities  in  Parliament  are  be¬ 
come  the  nectflary  inftruments  of  every  Admini- 
ftration.  But  as  in  our  ancient  Prerogative-Con- 
ftitution,  Parliaments  were  alone  enabled  to  re¬ 
dd  the  inroads  of  the  Crown  by  the  favour  of 
the  People  without  doors  (which  makes  the 
chief  force  of  all  Conftitutional  bodies),  fo  it  is 
only  by  the  favour  of  the  People  now,  under  our 
new  Conftitution  of  Influence,  that  Minorities  can 
hope  to  iefid,  with  any  fpecies  of  fuccefs,  the 
united  force  of  Power  and  Seduction*  of  Corrupt 
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iion  and  Prerogative;  of  the  Crown,  of  Minifters, 
and  Majorities. 

To  preferve,  therefore,  this  favour  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  which  makes  its  whole  force,  fhould  be  the 
firft  care  of  every  Oppofition  ;  and  I  think.  Sir, 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  firft  care  of  Him  who 
would  prefide  over  it,  fo  to  compofe  it,  to  feledt 
fuch  affociates,  as  Ihould  chain  down  opinion  to 
them  by  their  chara&er,  their  independence, 
and  their  confiftency,  rather  than  catch  at  every 
breeze  of  fugitive  popularity  by  a  vain  talent,  or 
a  proftituted  eloquence,  which  leaves  frequently 
no  impreffion  upon  the  mind  but  that  of  difguft 
at  the  unjuft  and  momentary  afTent  they  have  ex¬ 
torted  from  it.  In  the  choice  of  the  perfons  who 
are  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  fhould  not  only 
be  delicate  but  difficult;  he  fhould  examine  into 
their  principles  and  endeavour  to  afcertain  their 
■defigns,  and  to  bind  them  by  known  and  certain 

engagements.  He  fhould  not  be  ready  to  receive 
every  profligate  deferter,  nor  to  embrace  every 
unprincipled  and  difappointed  hireling  of  Admi- 
niftration;  no,  nor  to  patronize  every  adventurer, 
whom  impudence  or  ambition,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fpeculation,  prompts  to  purchafe  a  Ticket  inParlia- 
went.  He  fhould  confider,  that  it  is  not  upon 
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every  light  occafion  of  pique,  difguft,  or  difap* 
pointment,  that  it  is  permitted  to  walk  over 
from  one  fide  of  the  Houfe  to  the  other,  and  to 
call  onefelf  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  the  Mi- 
nifter,  nor  to  be  therefore  only  in  Oppofition  be- 
caufe  one  is  not  in  office.  Such  perfons,  if  there 
are  fuch,  would  weaken  any  party  and  diffionour 
any  caufe ;  and  believe  me.  Sir,  that  every  Mi¬ 
nority  which  has  accepted  of  fuch  fupporters,  has 
been  equally  injured  and  difgraced  by  them. 

The  departments  of  Oppofition  are  as  diftribm* 
table  as  the  offices  of  Government,  and  ought  not 
to  be  delegated  to  hands  lefs  pure,  nor  to  cha¬ 
racters  more  quefiionable  than  thefe  are.  They 
refult  naturally  from  thefe,  and  correfpond  with 
them  ;  for  vigilance  and  infpedtion  over  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Government,  is  the  foie  natural  and  indif- 
penfable  duty  of  Minorities ;  to  fupport  or  cen- 

fure,  to  condemn  or  to  applaud,  is  a  fubfequent 
and  fecondary  office,  deriving  indeed  from  the 
firfi:,  but  fuppofinga  mature  and  honed:  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  a  candid  unprejudiced  judgment.  For 
the  People  has,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  expeCt  and 
to  claim  from  fuch  of  its  Reprefentatives  as  pre¬ 
tend  to  afifert  its  caufe,  and  profefs  to  diftruft  the 
intentions,  or  to  difapprove  of  the  conduCl  of 

Govern- 
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Government,  that  they  will  fuffer  no  meafiires 
©f  importance  to  be  carried  without  difcuflion 
an'd  explanation,  and  without  afcertaining  not 
only  their  legality  according  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Conftitution,  which  are  para¬ 
mount  to  the  Legiflature  itfelf,  but  their  fubfe* 
quent  tendency  and  influence  either  upon  the 
feveral  orders  of  the  State,  or  upon  its  political 
relation  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  This 
the  People  have  a  right  to  challenge  at  their 
hands,  but  it  has  no  right  to  controul  their  fen* 
timent,  or  to  prefcribe  their  opinion;  yet,  I  think, 
it  has  a  right  to  know  the  fentiments  and  opinions 
of  its  Reprefentatives :  and  furely  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  People  in  their  turn  have  a  right  and 
an  intereft  too,  if  they  know  themfelves  to  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  that  their  conftituents  fhould  not  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  them.  In  a  free  country  like  ours,  it 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  fuch  a  Bill  has  paflfed  by 
a  Majority,  but  it  is  important  that  we  fhould  know 
by  a  Majority  of  what  numbers,  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  fhould  know  by  a  majority  of  what 
men.  For  if  Parliaments  were  by  any  means  to  be¬ 
come  corrupt,  and  to  prefer  the  fervile  honours 
or  infamous  bounty  of  the  Court  to  the  interefls  of 
the  People,  it  could  not  happen  otherwife  than 

that 
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tliat  it  fhould  con  fen  t  to  unwife,  unjuft,  or  dp- 
preflive  ads  ;  and  it  would  be  material  to  know, 
who  had  contributed  to  them,  and  who  had  re* 
lifted  them  ;  not  to  adjufl  the  degree  of  our  fub- 
million,  or  to  vary  the  promptitude  or  the  fince- 
rity  of  our  acquiefcence  with  the  proportions  of 
number,  or  the  eftimate  we  might  form  of  the 
talents  or  integrity  of  individuals ;  not  that  the 
law  fhould  be  more  or  iefs  enforced,  or  our  obe¬ 
dience  be  more  or  lefs  implicit,  according  to  our 
calculations  or  our  opinions  ;  but  that  our  hopes 
might  be  afeertained  and  appreciated,  that  v\e 
might  calculate  the  term  of  redrefs,  and  the 
period  of  abfurdity  and  injuflice.  For  though 
Majorities  may  frequently  ■plunge  us  into  dijlrefs> 
Minorities  only  can  plunge  us  into  defpair .  While 
the  People  can  look  to  thefe  with  confidence, 
While  it  regards  them  with  favour,  while  it  en¬ 
tertains  one  hope,  one  lblitary  chance  of  redrefs 

from  thefe,  it  will  be  patient  under  any  injuries, 
it  will  endure  the  heavieft  burdens  that  a  rapaci¬ 
ous  Minifter  can  impofe,  and  the  bittereft  infults 
that  a  profligate  Majority  can  add  to  them.  It 
will  look  up  to  thefe  for  fuccours  and  affiftance, 
and  expedt  from  their  efforts  a  near  remedy  and 
“  -deliverance.  The  preffure  of  pain  and  the  fenfe 
of  mifery  are  not  found  lo  fatal  as  the  defpair 

of 
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of  a  cure,  and  the  eternal  repetition  of  difap-. 
pointments.  It  is  only  from  defpair,  from  de- 
fpair  of  finding  any  faithful  to  whom  it  can  de¬ 
pute  its  interefts  and  delegate  its  caufe,  that  a 
People  ever  determines  to  ad  for  itfelf,  which 
caufes  the  diffolution  of  every  fociety:  as  long  as 
it  can  attach  any  confidence  or  cherifh  any  hope, 
the  evil  is  not  at  its  height,  and  it  j,s  {till  in  the 
power  of  wife  and  virtuous  men  to  e fifed:  the  fal- 
vation  of  their  Country,  defend  the  State,  and 
refcue  the  antient  inftitutions  from  the  ruin  and 
deftruddon  which  threaten  them. 

A  Minister  by  the  abufe  of  his  influence,  or 
by  the  fatality  of  his  counfels,  by  corrupting  or 
v  deceiving  a  part  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  may 
indeed  bring  it  into  great  difrepute,  and  diminiffi 
the  confidence  and  affedion  which  the  People  fo 
naturally  repofe  in  it ;  but  he  never  can  pofiefs 
the  power  to  extinguifh  their  hopes,  and  drive 
them  to  an  abfolute  defperation.  No,  Sir,  believe 
me,  whatever  is  the  complaint,  and  whatever  is 
its  juftice,  againft  corrupt  Majorities,  they  have 
not  been,  and  they  cannot  be  fo  dangerous  or  fo 
fatal  to  theConflitution  as  corrupt  Minorities  ;  or 
atleaft,  they  can  only  be  fatal  to  them,  when  Mi¬ 
norities  are  equally  corrupt  and  odious  with  them-. 

felves, 
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felv'es.  Whatever  were  the  follies  of  the  one,  or 
their  crimes  either,  they  muffc  be  Ihort,  and  could 
never  be  dangerous,  if  there  were  either  preat 
V/ifdom  or  great  virtue  in  the  other.  If  thofe 
Were  violent  and  thefe  were  firm,  the  dignity  of 
the  laft  would  not  only  reprefs,  but  expofe  anti 
difcredit  the  turbulence  of  the  frit  ;  and  if  thele 
were  mercenary  and  fhamelefs,  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  thofe  would  but  appear  fo  much 
the  more  confpicuous,  till  comparifon,  which  is 
the  forte  cf  the  People’s  capacity, had  attached  the 
whole  force  of  public  opinion  and  public  favour 
to  their  caufe.  Such  a  Minority  would  preferve 
and  nourifh  hope  under  every  difappointment  and 
difafter ;  it  would  fix  all  the  attention  of  the  wife, 
and  all  the  vows  of  the  virtuous ;  it  would  draw 
to  it  all  the  intelligence  and  ail  the  energy  of  the 
a&ive,  and  it  would  recall  the  fpeculative  from 
their  reveries  and  their  theories  ;  it  would  unite 
the  various  talents  and  qualities  of  individuals, 
and  diredt  them  to  the  common  objebl ;  it  would 
chain  ambition  and  enterprize  to  the  only  honeft 
—-the  Public  caufe  ;  and  guide  them  in  the  only 
fafe — the  Conftitutional  career. 

With  fuch  a  Minority,  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
would  not  be  daily  infulted  and  menaced  with  re¬ 
forms  “  from  without.”  Clubs  and  political  Af- 

fociations 


fociations  would  not  dare  to  impofe  their  abfurd 
and  unconditional  opinions  and  creeds,  nor  to 
publidi  their  ridiculous  Refolutions  and  cenfures; 
they  would  not  be  able  to  didraSt  and  perplex 
the  ignorant,  and  more  than  the  ignorant,  the 
half-informed;  nor  could  they  draw  away  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  wife  and  able  from  the  great 
theatre  of  Parliament  to  Municipal  Diets  and 
Parochial  Conventions.  The  whole  mafs  and 
dock  of  the  national  information  and  talents 
would  be  collected  and  concentered  in  this  point, 
from  which  neither  fpeculation,  nor  hope,  nor 
difappointment,  could  any  longer  prevail  to  di- 
«  vert  them. 

*  . 

I  think,  Sir,  the  People  would  naturally ,  and 
I  am  fure  it  might  reafonahly  expedt  from  fuch  a 
Minority,  as  much  redrefs  for  the  pad,  as  much 
fecurity  for  the  future,  as  much  amendment, 
and  as  real  reformation,  as  it  could  hope  for  from 
thefe  wild  and  dreaming  Societies,  and  from  men* 
for  whom  its  rooted  contempt  and  averfion 
could  only  have  been  conquered  by  its  defpair  of 
any  legal  remedy,  by  its  refentment,  and  its  mif- 
trud  of  thofe  perfons  who  pretended  to  be  its 
friends  and  protestors  in  Parliament. 
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Such  a  Minority  too,  Sir,  from  the  natural 
courfe  of  events,  could  not  long  remain  the 
weakeft  in  the  druggie.  No  favour,  no  predilection, 
no  vbfiinocy  in  the  Prince  could  long  defend  a  Fac¬ 
tion  againd  the  weight  of  fuperior  talents,  fupe- 
rior  virtues,  and  above  all,  againd  the  voice  of 
the  People.  The  Miniflers  whole  ambition,  and  the 
Princes  whofe  weaknefs,  has  engaged  them  in  this 
unequal  conted,  have,  I  think,  all  of  them  fooner 
or  later  had  occafion  to 'repent  of  their  temerity; 
and  their  hiftory  dill  lerves  as  a  negative  exam¬ 
ple  to  fuch  of  their  i'ucceffors  as  their  follies  or 
their  paffions  might  lead  into  the  fame  deiperate 
career.  But  even  during  the  conflict,  I  do  not  re- 
col  leCt  that  the  Conditution  has  ever  been  fo 
much  endangered  as  the  Government,  or  that 
any  greater  mifchief  has  arifen  than  fome  politi¬ 
cal  inconvenience  and  fufpence,  fome  temporary 
inferiority  or  partial  difad  vantage,  infeparable 
from  the  difunion  and  collidon  of  condituted  aiir 
thorities.  .  . 

•  1  f  .  ,  ;  . 

But  it  were  more  peculiarly  to  be  w idled  at 
this  period  of  time  than  at  any  other  which  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  fince  the  Revolution,  that  the  Houle 
of  Commons  had<r contained  in  its  bofom  a  Mi¬ 
nority  fo  compofed  and  fo  conducted  as  it  might 
have  been,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  it 
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Was  expefted  to  have  been,  both  by  your  friends. 
Sir,  and  your  enemies,  from  the  moment  you 
aflumed  the  helm,  and  undertook  to  direct  it  ; 
it  were  to  be  defired,  Sir,  above  all  things  at 
this  moment,  not  for  party  or  private  views,  but 
for  objects  of  great  national  interefb  and  impor¬ 
tance,  for  procuring  to  the  Conftitution  that  de¬ 
gree  of  fecurity  and  perfection  which  were  pro- 
niifed  to  it  at  the  Revolution,  and  which  have 
been  ever  fince  eluded  by  the  unreafonable  fears 
or  the  pretended  fears  of  every  Adminiftration, 
and  the  fervile  or  interefted  compliance  of  too 
many  Parliaments. 

I  think,  Sir,  that  no  man  who  has  read  our 
Hiftory  can  have  the  impudence,  and  no  man  who 
underftands  our  Conftitution  can  have  the  bafe- 
nefs  to  deny,  that  it  was  underftood  and  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  that  fomething 
was  {till  further  to  be  provided  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  freedom  of  Elections,  and  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Independency  of  Parliament.  The 
Influence  of  the  Crown,  it  was  even  then  fore- 
feen,  would,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  prove  more 
dangerous  to  a  free  Conftitution,  than  Preroga¬ 
tive  had  ever  proved  to  a  People  who  had  both 
the  right  and  the  refolution  to  be  free.  The  late 
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events  had  afforded  a  fufficient  document  toPrinces 
that  the  People  would  not  be  frightened  out  of 

i  t 

liberty  ;  but  there  is  yet  no  proof,  or  rather  there 

• 

are  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  a  free  People 
may  not  be  cozened  or  bribed  to  part  with  its 
liberty.  The  fecurity  therefore  demanded  and 
promifed,  was  not  a  fecurity  againft  Prerogative, 
which  was  feared  by  no  man  of  common  fenfe, 
but  againft  Corruption,  which  was  dreaded  by 
every  man  of  common  honefty.  With  the  enor¬ 
mous  increafe  of  public  debt  and  public  re¬ 
venue,  of  the  civil  lift,  of  offices  and  places  ;  by 
the  practice  of  maintaining  ftanding  armies,  and 
{landing  parliaments,  as  they  have  been  called 
by  a  great  ftatefman ;  all  the  fears  of  the  Whigs 
at  the  Revolution  have  been  realized,  and  we  are 
arrived  at  that  epoch  of  rottennefs  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  forms  a  crifis  in  our  political  exig¬ 
ence,  and  fuppofes  either  a  fpeedy  cure,  or  a  near 
diffolution.  1  do  not  detail  thefe  invidious  cir* 
cumftances  with  any  pleafure,  and  fcarcely  with 
any  hope  ;  I  fear  we  are  arrived  at  thofe  times  fo 
touchingly  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  in  which  nec 
mala  noftra  nec  remedia  pati  pojfumus.  If  I  have 
any  hope,  it  is  in  youy  Sir. 
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It  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  2 
Letter,  and  tranfgrefs  beyond  the  probability  cf 
forgivenefs,  were  I  to  enumerate  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  has  been  demanded,  to  effect 
this  juft  and  neceffary  barrier  againft  the  increa- 
fing  Influence  of  the  Crown  during  the  inter- 
venient  reigns.  Some  falutary  Bills  have  been 
patied,  particularly  the  Place-Bills ;  but  the  ulcers 
of  the  State  required  not  thele  topical  applica¬ 
tions  and  plaiflers,  but  a  fearching  and  feverc 
alterative,  that  had  power  to  corred  the  cor¬ 
rupted  humours,  and  reftore  the  elementary  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  blood. 

After  all  the  difafters  of  the  American  war, 
the  ill-humour,  I  fhould  think,  rather  than  the 
fincere  convidion  of  a  Majority  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons  palled  that  memorableVote,  “That  the 

Influence  of  the  Crown  had  increafed,  was  in- 
“  creating,  and  ought  to  be  diminilhed.”  This 
certainly  was  a  favourable  conjuncture,  the  moft 
favourable  that  had  prefented  itfelf  tince  the 
Revolution,  for  completing  that  great  but  imper¬ 
fect  work;  and  I  am  certain,  that  if  the  Parliament 
had  long  purfued  that  honeft  declaration,  by  x 
decent  adherence  to  the  fpirit  of  it,  or  even  pre- 
ferved  the  forms  of  refped  for  the  truth  of  it,  all 


our 
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Our  juft  hopes  would  not  have  been  eluded  by  Mr. 
Burke's  Bill  •,  which  however  was  undoubtedly  as 
honourable  to  him,  as  it  was  difgraceful  to  thofe 
who  contrived  to  confine  its  operation,  and  to  de¬ 
feat  its  effects. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  point,  becaufe  if 
there  were  any  man  in  the  nation  fo  fhamelefs  as 
to  pretend,  that  the  Influence  of  the  Crown 
was  at  this  day  lefs  formidable  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  that  Vote,  or  that  an  effectual  fecu- 
rity  had  been  provided  for  the  Independence  of  the 
i  loufe  of  Commons  by  the  operation  of  that  Adt, 
I  fhbuld  certainly  not  condefcend  to  argue  with 
him,  or  to  anfwer  him;  and  I  will  not  anticipate 
fo  much  bafenefs  or  impudence  in  the  moil  cor- 
rupt  partizan  of  the  moft  corrupt  Adminiflration  ; 
nor  luppofe  that  to  exift,  which,  if  it  did  exift, 
nmfl  foon  periftn  from  its  own  confiituent  impu¬ 
rity  and  rottennefs. 

j 

Acircumstance  that  feemed  flillmore  favour* 
able  to  the  attainment  of  thefe  falutary  purpofes, 
was  the  King’s  choice  of  a  perfon  to  hold  the 
fir  ft  place  in  his  confidence,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  upon  that  very  occafion,  and  who 
had  added  to  all  his  other  claims  to  confidence 
,  and 
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and  popularity,  that  of  having  propofed  the  Re? 
form  of  the  Parliament  itfeif,  as  the  only  real 
fecurity  we  could  have  for  its  Independence. 

Under  thefe  aufpices,  a  folemn  Vote  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  which  furely  had  good  rea. 
j'ons  to  know  the  truth  that  it  publifhed,  which 
deplored  that  truth,  and  aferibed  to  it  the  war 
and  all  its  misfortunes,  its  ill  conduct,  and  the 

fatal  perfeverance  in  it  after  it  was  reprobated 

* 

by  the  nation  *,  I  fay,  under  thefe  aufpices,  and 
with  a  Minifler  already  confpicuous  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  upon  that  occafion,  the  nation  ex¬ 
pected,  and  feemed  to  anticipate,  and  none  but 
an  interefted  band  of  courtiers  and  fycophants 
pretended  to  fear,  a  temperate  and  falutary  Re¬ 
form,  free  from  fpeculations,  theories,  and  ex¬ 
periments,  and  which  lhould  carry  us  back  and 
bring  us  nearer  to  old  principles,  without  expo¬ 
sing  us  either  to  the  real  dangers  which  might 
arife,  or  the  falfe  objections  which  might  be 
pretended  from  new  ones, 

I  shall  take  up  but  a  very  few  moments  of 
your  time,  Sir,  in  enquiring  how  thefe  juft  hopes 
and  reafonable expectations  of  the  nation  have  been 
pot  only  defeated,  but  removed  farther  out  of  our 

reach 
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reach  than  they  were  before  the  Parliament  had 
declared  the  duty  -of  diminifhing  the  Influence  of  - 
the  Crown,  and  the  Minifter  that  of  fetting  limits 
to  the  Corruption  of  Parliament.  Thefe  fadts 
are  too  recent  to  require  any  elucidation ;  it 
is  only  into  the  caufes  of  them  that  it  can  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  enquire. 

They  who  expected  any  Reform  from  the  Mi¬ 
nifter,  were  certainly  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  Minifters,  and  ftill  lei's  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Courts  ;  and  they  who  expedfed  any  far¬ 
ther  diminution  of  the  Influence  of  the  Crown 
from  Parliament,  had  forgot  that  the  nature  of 
Parliaments  had  been  vitiated  and  corrupted, 
and  knew  little  of  the  nature  of  men.  But  thofe 
perfons  who  expedled  a  Reform  upon  any  good 
grounds  expected  it  from  the  Minority,  who, 
whether  ftneere  or  not,  whether  virtuous  or  not, 
could  not  prefs  the  Minifter  upon  any  point  fb  po¬ 
pular  for  themfelves,  and  fo  embarrafling  for  him. 

It  was  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  however 
unjufty  it  was  not  thought  abfurdly,that  the  Court 
mu  ft  truckle  to  a  Minifter  fo  popular,  and  whofe 
popularity  would  increafe  if  it  were  known  that 
he  difputed  with  it  upon  that  point;  and  upon  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Minifter  would  prefer  to  the 

precarious 
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precarious  favour  which  might  attend  his  coni* 
pliance  with  the  views  of  the  Court,  that  folid 
and  permanent  popularity  which  would  crown 
his  refinance,  and  enable  him  finally  either  to 
govern  or  to  defy  it*  Thofe  who  argued  in  this 
manner  were  certainly  not  unjuftifiable  in  their 
expectations,  but  their  expectations  became  un¬ 
juftifiable  as  foon  as  they  were  once  difappointed; 
becaufe  it  was  then  clear  that  the  Minifter  had 
made  his  election,  and  that  if  they  would  have  a 
Reform,  they  mufl  look  for  it  at  the  hands  of 
Oppofition,  and  give  to  Oppofition  all  the 
force  and  all  the  credit  which  was  neceffary  to 
enable  it  to  prefs  the  Minifter  with  vigour  and 
effeCt.  But  this  was  not  in  their  power,  Sir; 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  reafon  why  it  was  not :  It 
was  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to  give  it  their 
confidence,  for  the  power  they  could  give  was  in- 
feparable  from  the  confidence  they  with-held ;  and 
they  with-held  their  confidence,  becaufe  theyfaw 
the  Minority  contending  not  for  principles  but 
for  power,  and  difputing  not  for  the  Conffitutioii 
but  for  the  Government. 

This  is  the  firfl:  ill  erfeCt  I  fhall  fiate  of  the 
indecency  and  ill-conduCl  of  Minorities,  and  a 
more  ferious  one,  or  one  more  likely  to  prove 

¥  fatal 
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fatal  to  our  Conftitution  and  liberty,  1  defy  in¬ 
genuity  to  point  out.  For  not  only  has  it  been 
the  caufe  of  our  miffing  that  Reform  which  we 
wanted,  and  fuffering  that  opportunity  to  go  by 
which  was  iafe  and  favourable  for  it,  but  it  has 
expofed  us  to  the  danger  of  a  violent  and  un¬ 
parliamentary  Reform,  and  that  at  a  period 
when  it  could  be  plaufibly  pretended  that  we 
were  not  able  to  receive  even  that  legal  and 

w 

temperate  one  which  we  wanted. 

Certainly,  Sir,  no  Oppofition  can  render  any 
very  effential  fervices  to  the  Country  if  it  does 
not  poflefs  its  Confidence,  and  that  in  a  very  high 
degree ;  for  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  and  the  purefi 
that  our  imagination  could  create,  would  have 
to  wreflle  with  an  enormous  preponderance  of 
power,  and  a  ftill  more  enormous  mafs  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  venality.  Yet  are  we  continually 
ftunned  with  the  repeated  calls  of  Minifters  for 
Confidence,  while  Qppofition  dares  not  put  in  its 
own  feeble  claim,  nor  difpute  that  impudent  one 
of  its  enemies,  either  with  the  fuccefs  or  the 
dignity  that  it  ought  to  do  j  which  is  fo  much 
the  more  worthy  of  confideration,  as  the  pre¬ 
tences  for  Confidence  have,  no  doubt,  been  pulhed 
of  late  by  Adminiftration  to  the  full  length  that 

the 
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the  Conflitution  will  warrant  Parliament^  grant¬ 
ing  it  ;  and  becaufe  when  it  is  granted  even  as 
far  as  it  can  be  demanded,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
temporary  fufpenfion  of  that  fixed  and  inherent 
fufpicion  which  the  Conflitution  prefcribes  and 
delegates  to  Parliament ;  whereas  the  Confidence 
that  mufl  be  claimed  and  enjoyed  too  by  thofe 
who  love,  and  who  would  defend  the  Conflitution, 

if  it  be  not  a  vain  title  they  affed,  is  a  perpetual 
exifling  fentiment,  communicating  to  them  all 
their  force,  all  their  energy  and  vigour. 

41  w 

The  root  of  this  mifehief  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
CompofitionandCondudof  Minorities  themfclves, 
and  it  is  vain  to  aferibe  it  to  the  power,  the 
wealth,  or  the  artifices  of  the  Treafury  ;  for  with 
thefe  every  Oppofition  muft  lay  its  account  to 
contend,  and  thofe  efpecially,  and  in  the  mofl 
extreme  degree,  from  whofe  wifdom  and  inte* 
grity  the  Treafury  has  the  rnoft  to  apprehend. 
But  the  favour  of  the  People  couid  not  tor  a  wry 
long  period  of  time  be  drawn  away  from  fuch  an 
Oppofition,  by  all  the  gold  or  all  the  arts  of  Go¬ 
vernment  •,  while  an  Oppofition  that  fhould  be  a 
contrail  to  this,  might  and  would  forfeit  it  almoil  - 
inftantaneoufly,  and  forever,  by  its  own  defeds, 

negligence,  and  imprudence.  Armies  diflblve 
daily  and  crumble  away,  from  contempt  and  mif- 

F  z  truft 
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truft  of  their  own  leaders,  which  have  never 
failed  to  acquit  themfelves  of  their  duty,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  they  have  had  nothing  to  dread  but  from 
the  force  or  the  taCtic  of  the  enemy. 

This  contempt  and  miftruft  of  Oppofition  was 
not  merely  a  negative  evil,  which  rendered  it  inm 
potent  and  paralytic,  and  enabled  Minifters  to 
triumph  (without  much  decency  it  mqft  be  com 
fefled)  over  its  weaknefs  and  nullity  ;  it  foon 
became  an  adtive  caufe  of  mifchief,  and  the  fruits 
ful  fource  of  much  inconvenience  and  danger. 
For  they  who  had  been  deceived  or  diiappointed 
in  the  Minifter,  and  could  not  or  would  not  confide 
in  the  Oppofition,  were  compelled  either  to  aban¬ 
don  their  hope  of  any  amendment,  or  to  betake 
themfelves  to  violent  and  extraordinary  means  of 
obtaining  it.  Fatigued  and  exafperated  with 
what  they  faw,  and  hopelefs  of  the  future,  for 
fome  time  they  adopted  a  fullen  and  fufpicious 
neutrality,  or  lent  an  equivocal  and  precarious 
fupport  to  either  party  as  their  fpleen  directed 
them,  rather  than  any  juft  expectation  or  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  till  finally  their  juft  contempt  and  their 
unjuft  defpair  threw  them  into  the  arms  of  pro*1 
jeCtors,  and  quacks,  and  metaphyficians,  the 
Roficrucians  of  this  enlightened  age.  They  be* 
gan  to  brood  oyer  ajl  thofe  pure  and  elegant 

theories, 
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theories,  and  entertained  thofe  delightful  vifions 
and  forms  of  delufive  perfection  that  float  in  the 
political  empyrasum.  Soaring  above  the  grofs 
elements  of  Human  Societies,  their  ardent  and 
refined  imaginations  expatiated  into  States  com* 
pofed  not  of  foldiers  and  hufbandmen,  but  of 
angels  and  men  made  perfect,  and  governed  this 
corrupted  mafs  by  moral  harmony,  by  confent  of 
virtues,  and  by  the  will  purified.  Amiable 
madnefs !  fublime  delirium  !  I  think.  Sir,  to  the 
fanatic  of  this  kind  we  may  fay,  <c  Too  much 
“  virtue  hath  made  thee  mad,”  as  the  Roman 
Governor  faid  to  the  Apoflle  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  too  much  learning  had  made  him  mad.  But 

he  that  would  profcribe  rather  than  reclaim  him  ; 
he  that  would  Another  him  rather  than* attempt 
his  cure  ;  he  that  could  command  the  ufeful 
regimen,  or  impofe  the  neceflary  conflraint, 
without  feeling  tendernefs  and  commiferation  for 
his  fplendid  error ,  may  be  fit  irsdeed  to  be  a 
Miniiter,  but  aMiniifer  at  the  Court  of  Morocco, 
or  of  Confiantinople. 

Yet,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  thefe 
perfons  do  not  only  become  ufelefs  but  dangerous 
*n  Society.  There  is  a  free-mafomy  in  unhappi- 
fiefs  and  difappointment,  by  which  the  dilappoint* 

ed 
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ed  and  the  unhappy  quickly  difcover  one  another 
wherever  they  meet,  and  which  facilitates  and 
cements  their  union  and  correfpondence.  Befides, 
their  enthufiaifn  makes  profdytes  wherever  they 

appear,  and  the  beauty  of  their  dodrines,  con- 
traded  with  ihe  palpable  corruption  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  expands  the  margin  of  difcontent  around 
them  ;  the  virtuous  are  caught  by  their  hearts, 
the  fanguine  by  their  imaginations  ;  every  proof 
is  canvafTed,  debated,  argued  5  every  fad  is 
revoked  in  doubt  or  expofed  to  denial  5  and  au 
undidinguifliing  Pyrrhonifm,  or  a  wild  fpecula-* 
tion,  fweeps  away  every  principle  from  the  mind  3 
law,  cuftom,  authority,  antiquity,  religion  it- 
felf,  lofe  their  hold  upon  it,  and  feem  but  fo  many 
names  under  which  fraud  and  tyranny  have  from 
time  to  tirne  concealed  their  ufurpations.  From 
hence  arifes  that  forenefs  and  impatience  under  the 
commoneft  exertions  of  authority,  that  ripeuefs 
for  inlurfedion,  that  fondnefs  for  novelties,  that 
eagernefs  after  any  change,  that  fubtilty,  that 
captioufneis  in  argument,  which  have  ever  clofely 
fore  run  the  Revolutions  of  civilized  States: 
for  all  thefe  “  ragionamenii ”  do  not  only  loofen 
and  impair  the  general  affedion  and  reverence  of 
the  People  for  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  their 
Country,  and  thereby  accelerate  the  political  dif- 

folutioa. 
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{blution,  but  they  weaken  the  phyfical  resources 
of  the  State,  by  abflra&ing  men  from  their  indi¬ 
vidual  occupations  andpurfuits,and  by  difgufling 
them  not  only  with  the  form  of  their  government* 
but  with  the  lot  of  their  exigence* 

To  fpeak  candidly,  Sir,  the  circumftances  of 
thefe  times,  which  fo  many  events  from  abroad 
have  contributed  to  render  anxious  and  critical, 
have  not  been  at  all  re-affured  by  the  condudv  of 
every  branch  of  the  Legiflature  at  home*  The 
perfons,  whoever  they  were,  for  I  will  not  name 
them,  whether  it  were  thofe  who  advifed  or  thofe 
who  made  it  necelTary  for  the  King  toappeal  from 

his  Parliament  to  his  People  in  the  year  1784, 
have,  no  doubt,  already  feen  reafon  to  repent  of 
that  fatal  meafure,  not  one  half  of  the  ill-confe- 
quences  of  which  are  as  yet  exhaufted,  and  which, 
I  wdll  not  hefitate  to  fay,  has  accelerated  by  many 
years  the  mod:  fatal  crifis  of  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion.  I  am  fure.  Sir,  that  you  will  concur  with 
me  in  opinion,  that  this  mighty  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  cannot  be  exerted  with  too  cautious, 
too  timid,  a  hand.  Every  premature  and  violent 
diffolution  of  the  Parliament,  let  the  caufe  or  the 
necejjity  of  it  be  what  it  will,  prefents  but  a  dilem¬ 
ma  of  evils  y  for  if  the  People  return  the  fame 
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Reprefentatives,  ahd  adhere  to  the  RefolutionS  of 
its  own  Deputies,  then  is  the  Government  by  fd 
much  the  more  weakened  and  expofed,  as  it  has 
added  to  all  its  imputed  failings  this  new  and 
unfuccefsful  meafure  of  violence  and  revenge  i 
but  if  the  new  Election  prove  what  is  called  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Crown,  then  arifes  -a  real  and 
lading  danger  to  the  Conftitution  ;  for  the 
People  feeling  that  it  has  punifhed  one  fet  of 
Reprefentatives, and  rewarded  other  perfons  whofe 
opinions  have  complied  or  coincided  more  with  its 
own,  is  naturally  eager  to  exert  this  jurifdidtion  at 
every  turn ;  and  having  once  been  taught  the  poffi- 
bility  of  triumphing  over  Parliament,  more  eafily 
entertains  the  vifions  and  promifes  of  fpecula* 
tive  difeontent,  liftens  to  every  theory  of  Reform 
and  Re-organization,  and  receives  and  cherifhes 
the  whole  family  of  Projects,  Experiments,  and 
Syftems. 

i 

If,  during  the  fame  period  of  time,  another 
branch  of  the  Legiflature,  in  which  it  cannot  be 
expedted  the  People  fhould  repofe  an  equal  confi¬ 
dence,  which  it  cannot  perhaps  even  regardwithout 
fome  natural  fufpicion  and  jealoufy,  were  to  afford 
its  enemies  an  opportunity  of  reproaching  it  with 
remiffnefs  or  negligence  in  the  difeharge  of  its 
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duties ;  if  it  were  pofiible,  with  any  lhadow  or 
appearance  of  truth,  to  impute  to  it  delay,  indo¬ 
lence,  or  faftidioufnefs,  in  the  execution  of  the 
moft  facred  and  the  moll  important  of  all  its 
judicial  functions,  and  to  heap  upon  all  the  odium 
of  Ariltocracy  and  Privilege-  the  crime  of  pro- 
trailing  or  of  difappointing  Jullice,  and  that  in  a 
national  proceeding;  it  could  not  beconlidered  as 
extraordinary,  that  the  activity  of  Agitators  and 
Reformers  Ihould  re-double,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
pedations,and  that  treachery  and  malignity  Ihould 
inflame  the  honell  refentment  of  the  People  ! 

And  if,  during  this  fame  period,  the  wife  and 
honell  of  every  party  in  the  kingdom  had  beheld 
With  extreme  concern  and  trepidation  the  incom¬ 
putable  acceflion  of  power  and  influence  which 
the  Crown  derived  from  the  controul  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  ;  if  they  detelled  the  occalion,  upon 
whichever  fide  they  felt  themfelves  obliged  to 
range  in  the  difpute,  which  furnifhed  the  Admi- 
niftration  with  the  means  of  a  triumph  over  the 
Houle  of  Commons ;  if  they  beheld  with  fufpi- 
cion  every  fpring  of  vanity  and  ambition  drained, 
new  Orders  of  Knighthood  invented  in  one  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  oldell  and  mod  honourable  extended 
in  another  ;  if  they  counted  the  number  of  new 
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Peerages ;  and  if,  amidft  the  prodigality  with 
which  the  Crown  difpenfed  its  honours,  they 
thought  there  was  a  defign  to  perfecute  or  to 
mortify  particular  families  which  did  not  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  Minifter  I  fay.  Sir,  if  they 
beheld,  or  thought  they  beheld,  all  thefe  things 
together,  or  in  a  quick  fucceffion,  Can  it  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  turned  their  eyes  with  eager- 
nefs  towards  Oppofition  ;  that  they  began  to  exa¬ 
mine  what  means  of  protection  or  of  defence  were 
left  them ;  and  can  it  be  fufficiently  lamented 
that  they  were  forced  fo  foon  to  turn  their  eyes 
from  it  in  difguft,  difappointment,  and  defpair  ? 

Under  a  patriot  Prince,  and  an  honeft  Admi- 
riiftration,  no  diredf  attack  will  be  made  upon  the 
Conftitution  and  Liberty.  It  may  be  pretended, 
we  can  have  nothing  to  fear  but  in  profpedt  and 
reverfion.  But  this  is  enough  to  fear  ;  for  a  pre* 
carious  Liberty  is  mifcalled  Liberty,  and  that 
Hate  of  things  cannot  pafs  for  a  Conftitution, 
which  may  finilh  in  an  inftant  by  the  changing  of 
men,  or  by  men’s  changing  their  minds.  Let  us 
fpeak  out.  Sir ;  fuch  Liberty  is  but  the  fufpence 
and  procraftination  of  flavery;  and  fuch  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  mean  a  Government  which  Ihould  forbear 
indeed  from  any  a&s  of  violence  or  oppreflion, 

but 
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but  feize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  means 
and  the  power  of  doing  them  with  impunity, 
would  be  as  unconftitutional,  though  not  fo 
wicked,  as  if  it  did  them.  He  who  lhould  feize 
the  title-deeds  of  my  eftate  could  pretend  but  to 
little  merit  if  he  did  not  confummate  his  robbery, 
and  eje6t  me  from  the  land  ;  he  leaves  me  a  prey 
to  the  firft  ambition  or  avarice,  either  his  own  or 
another’s,  that  is  tempted  by  the  opportunity,  by 
the  weaknefs  of  the  poflefTor,  or  by  the  richnefs 
of  the  pofleftion. 

Certainly, Sir — I  cannot  repeat  it  too  often— 
certainly,  if  ever  we  had  an  occalion  for  a  wife  and 
a  virtuous  Oppofition,  it  is  now  ;  now.  Sir,  when 
the  virtues  of  the  Prince,  or  the  moderation  of  a 
Minifter,  are  thought  by  fo  many  people  the  belt 
bulwarks  of  the  Britilh  Conftitution.  But  they 
who  are  contented  with  fuch  a  fecurity  do  not 
bear  a  Britilh  fpirit,  and  are  fo  far  from  deferving 
to  live  under  a  free  and  a  fixed  Conftitution,  that 
they  do  not  deferve  even  the  fufpenfion  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  that  power  to  whofe  difcrction  they 
are  bafe  enough  to  abandon  themfelves  and  the 
liberties  of  their  Country.  I  know  and  I  feel,  Sir, 
and  I  think  I  feel  it  in  common  with  you,  that  our 
Conftitution,  which  is  the  form  of  our  Liberty, 
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Is  our  birthright,  an  independant  and  eternal 
pofleffion,  a  “  *Va  which  nothing  but  our 

own  cowardice  and  depravity  can  alienate,  which 
is  entailed  in  our  blood,  and  which  nothing  but 
baftardy  and  degeneracy  can  forfeit ;  our  title  is 
pure  and  paramount  ;  we  owe  neither  rent,  nor 
fuit,nor  fervicej  and  we  will  never  confent  to  hold 
it  in  kafe  tenure  of  the  Crown,  nor  to  do  homage 
for  it  to  the  virtues  or  moderation  of  a  Mhnfter, 


Tyranny,  it  has  been  well  obferved,  does  not 
conlifl:  in  the  number  of  flripes  we  receive,  but 
in  the  power  which  exifts  to  inflidt  them  ;  and 
the  Liberty  of  Rome,  you  will  remember.  Sir, 
did  not  expire  when  Odlavius  and  his  partners 

publifhed  their  tablets  of  profeription,  but  when 
C  as  far  pardoned . 


When  men  turned  their  eyes  and  looked  for 
fuch  an  Oppofition  as  might  be  able  to  refift 
this  mighty  mafs  of  Influence,  and  this  dangerous 
Confidence  in  the  Government  ;  when  they  call 
about  to  repair  what  was  decayed,  and  to  perfedl 
what  was  left  defective  in  the  Conflitutton  ;  when 
they  hoped  not  only  to  procure  to  it  that  fecurity 
which  was  promifed  at  the  Revolution,  but  to 
invigorate  and  {Lengthen  it,  by  reducing  it  to  the 
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principles  which  then  prevailed,  the  rights  which 
were  then  acknowledged,  and  the  purity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  its  original  inditution  ;  how  were  they 
aftonidied  and  confounded  to  find  the  perfons  in 
whom  all  their  hopes  were  centered  bufiiy  em¬ 
ployed  in  wrangling,  intriguing,  and  difputing 
for  places,  meafuring  themfelves  with  Minifters, 
and  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  ambitious 
fchemes  which  had  fucceeded  with  ambitious 
fchemes  that  had  mifearried  !  On  the  other  hand, 
they  contemplated  a  preponderant  Adminidration, 
directing  and  governing  every  thing,  virtually 
inveded  with  the  whole  Legidative  and  Executive 
Authority  of  the  State,  denying  their  juftdemands, 
and  eluding  its  own  folemn  promifes,  But  on  the 
other  they  beheld  a  feeble  and  disjointed  Minority, 
without  a  fixed  dedgn  or  an  acknowledged  prin¬ 
ciple,  contefting  the  plained  proportions,  oppo- 
dng  the  mod  falutary,  the  mod  neceflary  mea- 
fures,  and  impeding  and  clogging  the  wheels  of 
Government  :  upon  every  occafion  they  heard  it 
rail,  and  cavil,  and  cenfure,  with  indiferiminate 
atiimofity  and  violence,  quit  one  attack  for  ano¬ 
ther,  and  wait  and  gape  with  eagernefs  for  fome 
midake  or  error  in  the  Minidry,  juft 'as  if  this 
would  give  them  a  right  to  affume  the  reins  of 
(Government,  and  commit  their  own  blunders  in 

their- 
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their  turn.  By  their  noife  and  their  impetuofity, 
by  their  falfe  and  frequent  alarms,  they  found  the 
People  deaf  and  callous  to  the  jufteft  calls  ;  ere* 
dulity  was  fatigued  and  energy  difappointed,  and 
to  the  hope  and  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  a  dreads 
ful  torpor  and  indifference  had  fucceeded  :  fo 
true  it  is,  that  though  Majorities  may  frequently 
plunge  us  into  dijlrefs, Minorities  only  can  plunge, 
ps  into  defpair . 

If  Governments  were  uniform  and  conftant  in 
their  defigns  and  ftratagems  againft  free  Conftitu- 
tions,  they  would  endeavour  to  lull  the  People 
ipto  a  blind  confidence,  an  indolent  fecurity,  and 
a  dull  repofe  ;  whilft  Oppofitions  upon  their  fide 
would,  if  they  purfued  any  conftant  maxims,  at¬ 
tempt  to  infpirethem  with  miftruft,  with  vigilance, 
and  fufpicion,  which  is  not  only,  as  Ariftotle 
has  called  it,  the  beginning  of  Wifdom,  but  the 
beginning  and  the  end  tpo  of  Liberty.  Thofe 
would  appeal  to  their  own  virtues  and  merits,  and 
foothe  the  People  to  their  (lumbers  with  vifions  of 
national  profperity  and  glory  ;  while  thefe  would 
recur  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  Conllitution,  to  their 
undoubted  privileges,  and  fomef^es  tr»  their 
abftradt  rights  and  original  fupremacy  ;  and  they 
wpuld  provoke  all  the  national  character  and 
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energy  by  calling  the  pafllons  to  the  aid  of  virtue* 
and  fpeaking  not  only  to  their  reafon  but  their 
hearts.  It  could  not,  I  think.  Sir,  have  ever 
become  a  difpute  or  a  queftion,  which  of  them 
poflefied  the  jufteft  title  to  be  believed,  preferred, 
and  fupported  by  the  People  ;  whether  thofe  who 
bid  them  watch,  or  thofe  who  bid  them  fleep; 
whether  thofe  who  benumbed,  or  thofe  who 

infpired  and  animated  their  faculties ;  unlefs  they 
had  been  too  often  awaked  and  difturbed  in  times 
of  the  profoundeft  fecurity  by  falfe  and  noify 
alerts  and  alarms,  and  had  their  reft  fo  often  broken 
by  pretended  attacks  and  dangers,  that  at  length 
they  hated  the  dog  as  bad  as  the  wolf,  and  were 
difpoled  to  apprehend  lefs  from  a  remote  and 
uncertain  peril,  than  from  a  fruitlefs  inquietude 
and  a  perpetual  and  caufelefs  anxiety. 

A  great  change  has,  no  doubt,  already  taken 
place,  and,  I  think,  a  greater  muft  be  near  at  hand, 
when  any  defeription  of  citizens  can  undertake 
or  pretend  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  People,  who 
do  not  poflefs,  and  who  do  not  appear  anxious  to 
poflefs,  its  Confidence.  On  one  fide,  it  appears  to 
me  a  very  forcible  inftance  and  an  alarming  proof  of 
a  very  general  depravation  in  morals ;  and  on  the 
other,  a  very  wide  departure  from  the  principles, 
the  forms,  and  the  habits  of  Parliaments.  If  an 
implicit  Confidence  in  the  Servants  of  the  Crown 
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is  bnconftitutional,  an  Oppofttion  corripofed  and 
conduced  in  defiance  bf  the  public  fentiment  is 
to  the  full  as  immoral  as  fuch  a  Confidence  is 
unconftitutional,  for  the  bafe  corruption  which 
buys  opinion  is  not  mote  fatal  than  the  impudent 
ambition  which  braves  or  derides  it.  Good  men 
are  alike  driven  from  either  party  ;  they  are 
forced  to  abandon  their  arms  and  defert  the  pofl 
of  virtue,  or  elfe  to  look  abroad  for  means  of 
defence  collateral  to  our  own,  and  paramount  to 

every  other  Conflitution  ;  to  embrace  alliances 
they  would  have  defpifed,  to  form  connections 
they  would  have  detefted,  and  to  recur  to  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  would  have  trembled  at,  if  they 

had  not  thought  themfelves  and  their  Country 
infulted  as  well  as  injured,  and  been  driven  by 
contempt  to  revenge,  and  by  difappointment  to 
defpair. 

I  am  not  endeavouring  to  apologize  for  thd 
conduct  of  thefe  perfons  ;  for  though  their  re- 
ientment  was  juft,  their  defpair  was  unreafonable  * 
and  as  they  ought  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
imperfedibility  of  the  Conflitution  before  they 
had  recourfe  to  other  fyftems  and  fpeculations, 
fo  they  ought  to  have  fatisfied  themfelves  of  the 
incorrigibility  of  Oppofttion,  before  they  had  re* 
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courfe  to  AfTociations  and  parties  without  doors. 
But  as  much  as  I  difclaim  making  their  apology, 

I  would  delire.  Sir,  to  prefs  it  upon  your  con- 
fcience  and  reflection,  whether  this  excefs  be  not 
tnore  pardonable  in  them,  as  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  their  lituation  and  their  feelings  ;  and 
whether  it  were  not  ealier  and  honelter  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  it,  and  even  forgive  it,  than  it  would  be 
to  excufe,  or  even  to  palliate,  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  pufhed  them  to  the  precipice,  and  who  could 
never  have  forced  them  to  forget  or  to  overftep 
their  duty,  if  they  had  not  previoufly  betrayed 
and  abandoned  their  own. 

I  beg  leave  to  infill  the  more  upon  this  point, 
becaufe  the  error  into  which  thefe  perfons  have 
fallen,  or  rather  been  pufhed,  is  mif-underltood, 
or  affeCted  to  be  mif-undedlood,  both  in  nature 
and  degree  ;  and  becaufe  there  feems  rather  to 
exifl  a  delign  to  perfecute  than  to  reclaim  them, 
which  is  not  more  unjuft  with  regard  to  them, 
than  it  is  indecent  in  thofe  who  mull  carry  on  the 
procefs  and  inflict  the  punifhment  upon  them. 

If  ever  there  was  a  National  or  aConflitutional 
Party,  it  is  that  which  demands,  under  whatever 
title — whether  it  would  reduce  the  influence  of 
Government,  or  reform  the  Parliament,  or  both— 
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I  fay,  it  is  that  Party  which  demands  an  additional 
fecurity  for  the  integrity  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  if  ever  there  were  a  Faction,  it  is  that 
which  oppofes,  under  whatever  pretence,  whether 
it  deny  the  neceflity  or  object  to  the  time,  fo  plain 
a  right,  fo  juft  a  requifttion,  and  fo  facred  a 
promife. 

I  persuaete  myfelf.  Sir,  that  it  will  not  be 
contended  at  this  time,  that  it  is  not  as  lawful  to 
refill  an  unconftitutional  Influence  as  ever  it  was 
to  refift  an  illegal  Prerogative,  and  that  no  man 
can  yet  be  found  who  will  deny  that  a  corrupt 
Parliament  might  be  a  more  dangerous  inftrument 
of  tyranny  than  a  wicked  Minifter.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  this  impoflible  cafe  to  happen.  That  the 
Crown  had  not  only  acquired  an  undue  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but 
had  exerted  it,  either  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  thofe  laws  which  define  and  coerce  the  Prero¬ 
gative,  or  to  exadt  from  it  a  furrender  of  its 
Legiflative  faculties,  as  Henry  the  Eighth  did 
from  his  Parliament* — will  it  be  faid  that  the 
Conftitution  has  provided  no  remedy,  and  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  feek  for  one  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
the  nonfenfe  of  Lawyers,  and  fubfcribe  to  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  ?  or,  Are  we  to  thank 
Heaven  that  we  are  betrayed  to  a  mild  and  gentle 
Prince  inflead  of  a  Monfter  and  a  Tyrant  ? 
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The  fundamental  Laws  of  the  Realm  are  fupe- 
rior  and  paramount  to  this  vain  omnipotence  ; 
the  Conftitution  is  paramount  to  it ;  and  all  the 
forms  of  Legiflation  cannot  cover  an  ad:  that  is 
derogatory  or  hoftile  to  them  with  the  Ihadow  of 
law  or  the  titles  of  obedience. 

The  cafes  of  refiftanee  are  not  forefee  n,  at  kafi: 
not  defined,  by  the  Conftitution  ;  they  are  left  to 
the  fentiments,  the  fpirit,  and  the  virtues  of 
Britons.  Without  thefe,  our  Great  Charter,  our 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  our  Ad  of  Settlement,  and 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  were  but  fo  much  wafte  paper 
and  parchment.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cafes 
of  a  juft  refiftance,  I  think  there  is  one  lentiment 
which  mult  be  common  and  necefiary  to  them 
all,  and  that  is  defpair,  the  defpair  of  any  legal 
remedy,  which  can  alone  make  it  either  wife  or 
«  honeft  to  recur  to  original  principles,  and  difturb 
the  common  courfe  and  order  of  Government. 

I  have  already,  I  believe,  faid  fomewhere,  that 
the  defpair  ofthefe  perfonswas  unjuft  *,  and  I  faid 
fo,  becaufe  I  think  it  ftill  poflible  to  devife  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  :  but  if  they  did  not  fee  this 
remedy,  or  were  not  convinced  that  it  would  be 
efficacious,  I  ffiould  certainly  feel  myfelf  much 
more  difpofed  to  pity  than  to  blame  them.  If 
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they  thought,  for  infiance— and  you  know,  Sir, 
that  many  wife  and  good  men  have  thought — that 
Ad:  illegal,  or  to  fpeak,  I  fuppofe,  more  unexcep- 
tionably,  unconftitutional,  by  which  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  chofen  by  the  People  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  chofe  itieif  for  four  years  more,  and 
entailed  Septennial  Parliaments  upon  their  Con- 
ftituents  *,  if  tliey  thought  that,  from  that  period. 
Parliaments  had  uniformly  grown,  as  might  be, 
forefeen  and  expeded,  more  dependent  upon  the; 
Crown,  and  more  indifferent  to  the  People*,  if 
they  obferved,  that  ever  fince  the  Revolution, 
when  fome  remedy  or  barrier  to  corruption  was 
promifed,  it  had  uniformly  increafed,  and  with  it 
not  only  a  fervile  compliance  in  one  fide  of  the 
Houfe  but  a  factious  fpirit  on  the  other  ;  if  they 
dreaded  the  continuance  and  progreffion  of  this 
enormous  and  fubtle  mifchief,  which,  though 
itfclf  the  malady  that  preyed  upon  the  State, 
was  fure  to  derive  additional  vigour  from  its  very 
profperity,  and  even  from  its  apparent  fuccefles  ; 
and  if  they  thought,  that  the’  longer  they  delayed 
the  more  difficult  and  the  more  dangerous  it 
would  prove  to  apply  the  cure  they  defigned ; 
I  fay.  Sir,  if  this  was  their  opinion,  it  will  not  be 
fo  difficult  to  defend  it,  and  confequently  to  ex- 
cufe  them,  as  it  would  be  to  excufe  either  that 
fervile  compliance  or  that  factious  fpirit,  and 
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penfequently  td  defend  thofe  who  have  by  dir% 
ferent  means  defeated  the  hope  of  a  juft  and  tem¬ 
perate  Reform  ;  either  thofe  who  impudently 
and  unfeelingly  refufe  any  fatisfadfion  upon  this 
objedl,  or  thofe  who  propofe  only  what  would 
pverthrow  the  Government,  and  endanger,  if  it 
yvould  not  fubvert,  the  Conftitution. 

But  mean  or  impudent  as  was  the  evafion  and 
thebreach  of  promife  in  Adminiftration,itis  loft,  in 
comparifon  with  the  folly,  the  abfurdity,  and  the 
madnefs  of  Oppofition.  For  inftance,  How  came 
the  queftion  of  this  juft,  this  falutary,  this  ne- 

ceflary  Reform  to  be  coupled  with  the  caufe  of 
France  ?  What  had  it  in  common  with  the  crimes 

t  ■  '  .  . 

or  miferies  of  that  ill-fated  country  ?  Was  Hol¬ 
land  to  be  abandoned,  or  Ambaftadors  to  be  fent 
to  the  Regicides  of  Paris,  before  we  could  bring 
back  our  Conftitution  towards  its  firft  model,  and 
correct  the  abufes  of -time  or  the  lapfes  of  error  ?  I 
do  not  prefs  thefe  points  upon  you,  becaufe  I  have 
fpoken  at  much  length  of  them  upon  a  former 
occation  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  for  me  to  appeal  to 
them  upon  this,  that  I  may  be  able  to  Ihew 
how  much  your  conduct  in  thefe  particulars  has 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  great  objedt,  and  I 
think  the  great  vow,  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  men 
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who  law  to  what  lengths  the  violence  of  your 
temper  or  the  intemperance  of  your  ambition 
were  capable  of  carrying  you,  were  justified  in 
withdrawing  their  fupport  from  you,  not  only 
upon  thefe  points,  which  were  fo  prominent  and 
confpicuous,but  in  declining  to  truft  to  your  hands 
the  management  of  this  Reform  ;  which,  if  you 
had  not  defeated  or  retarded  it  by  one  part  of 
your  conduct,  they  began  to  think,  from  another, 
you  would  have  exceeded  or  abufed. 

I  shall  only  infill  upon  one  point  more.' — 
Could  you  think,  Sir,  that  the  Reform  of  Par¬ 
liament  could  become  more  acceptable,  or  that 
the  real  fears  of  fome  men  would  be  quieted, 
and  the  pretended  ones  of  others  unmalked  by 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Grey,  that  his  Motion — 
which,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  feconded  by  you, 
and  I  think  too  you  divided  with  him — <c  would 
“  change,  if  it  pafifed  into  a  law,  the  Govern- 
<c  ment  of  the  Country  ?”  What  infatuation,  what 
abfurdity,  what  enormity  in  fuch  a  propofal  ! 
What  advantage,  what  unexpected  triumph  to 
Minillers !  It  enabled  them  to  refill  where  they 
would  have  been  driven  to  evade  ;  and  to  con¬ 
quer,  for  the  firfl  time  in  this  contell,  by 
reafon  and  argument,  inllead  of  impudence  ,  and 
numbers.  What  could  have  put  fuch  a  thought 
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into  his  heart,  and  what  fuch  words  into  his 
mouth  ! 

Hoc  Ithacus  vtlity  ei  magno  mercentur  Atridcz . 

If  this  declaration  could  conciliate  no  favour,  and 
procure  no  confidence  to  the  Bill  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman,  let  me  afk  you,  if  your  fe- 
conding  the  perfonal  malice  and  violence  of  an¬ 
other  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  addrefTins;  the 
King  to  punifh  one  of  the  ableft,  and  certainly 
the  moil  fuccefsful,  of  all  his  fervants, 
could  win  any  efteem  or  incline  any  partiality 
to  yourfelf,  Sir  ?  Could  you  think  that  a  fixed 
contempt  for  the  public  opinion,  could  you 
think  that  an  uniform  refinance  to  the  wifhes  of 
the  nation  had  profited  you  fo  much  of  late, 
that  it  was  now  wife  to  oppole  even  its  gratitude  ? 
Or  did  you  think  that  the  defence  and  prefer- 
vation  of  Holland  were  crimes,  merely  becaufe 
you  had  auvifed  to  betray  or  to  abandon  it  ? 

/ 

By  fuch  a  conduct,  Sir,  and  by  an  obflinate. 
perfeverance  in  it,  you  have  not  only  loft  the 
power  of  promoting  the  wifhes  of  thofe  who  de- 
fired  the  promifed  fecurity,  or  the  greater  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Conflitution,  and  forfeited  in  con¬ 
fluence  their  confidence  and  fupport,  but  you 
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have  16ft  the  fnean§  of  refilling,  with  any  chanfcd 
of  fuccefs,  the  moft  violent  and  unufual  meafures1 
of  Government.  Hence  we  may  find  in  one  of 
the  lateft  A<fts  of  Parliament  penalties  fo  fevere,* 
fo  difpfoportionea  to  the  offence,  and  a  conftruc- 
tion  of  guilt  fo  cruel,  fo  deftrudtive  not  only  of 
law  and  liberty  but  of  moral  fentiment,  that  I  am 
not  afraid  to  fay,  that  had  there  been  one  voice 
in  the  Minority  of  either  Houfe  of  Parliament 
not  already  become  hateful  or  ridiculous  to  the 
People  by  the  abfurdity  and  the  profligacy  of  tht 
oppofiticn  they  had  lately  given  to  the  jufteft 
and  moft  neceffary  as  well  as  the  moft  popular 
meafures  of  the  Government,  by  a  treacherous 
facrifice  of  the  interefts,  of  the  honour,  and  even 
the  fafety  of  the  Country,  it  never  could  have 
difgraced  our  Statute  Book,  nor  would  it  have 
been  at  this  day  a  capital  crime  in  Great  Britain 
to  ce  agree”  or  to  u  promife,”  before  one  overt 
adt  had  taken  place  in  purfuance  of  the  contradt* 
What  !  Is  the  after-thought  excluded  ?  Is  the 
final  refolution  nothing  ?  Is  there  no  remiffion,  na 
mercy,  for  an  inftant  repentance  ? 

Those  who  are  carried  along  with  the  torrent 
of  the  times,  and  are  chafed  by  the  crowd  they 
travel  in,  enthufiafts  in  their  own  caufe,  and 
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ftunned  with  their  own  popularity,  may  be  eX- 
cufed,  from  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  if  they 
advance  too  fail  or  too  far  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
objedt  5  but  in  this  cafe  I  think,  that  if  they  who 
oppofed  could  even  have  commanded  the  mo¬ 
mentary  attention  of  the  People,  if  they  could 
have  been  heard  without  difguft  and  prejudice  by 
them,  it  would  not  have  been  poflible  for  fuch  a 
law  to  have  palled  ;  no,  not  irk  any  Parliament 
fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  Minorities 
miftrufted  and  defpifed  by  the  People,  muft  na¬ 
turally  become  obje&s  of  the  contempt  arid 
mockery  of  Minifters* 

% 

I  think,  Sir,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  prefent  Oppofition  is  not 
Only  ufelefs  and  impotent  to  promote  this  great 
and  necefiary  queftion  of  Reform,  but  that  it  has 
done,  and  muft  continue  to  do,  as  long  as  it 
lhall  remain  compofed  and  Conducted  as  it  is,  the 
molt  ferious  harm  and  prejudice  to  the  caufe  it 
pretends  to  fupport.  And  I  think  it  is  plain  too, 
that  no  man  can  entertain  any  juft  hope  of  ac- 
complilhing  this  important  object,  of  procuring 
an  additional  fecurity  for  the  integrity  of  thd 
Houfe  of  Commons  from  the  good  faith  of  the 
Minifter,  any  more  than  from  the  good  conduct 
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fcf  the  Minority.  If  we  are  not,  therefore,  either 
wholly  to  defpair  of  fucceeding  in  fo  juft  a  caufe, 
and  to  abandon  ourfelves  to  an  inglorious  and 
a  difhoneft  repofe,  or  elfe  from  defpair  to  recur  to 
principles  collateral  to  the  Conftitution,  and 
therefore  dangerous  (as  well  as  unjuftifiable  fo 
long  as  that  defpair  lhall  be  fo),  it  feems  to  me. 
Sir,  that  we  have  no  other  choice  or  alternative 
left  us,  but  to  form  a  new  Party,  upon  clear  and 
decided  principles  which  are  deducible  from  the 
fcheme  of  the  Conlfitution  itfelf,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  immediately  derive  and  fpring 
from  it.  We  have  already  feen  the  difficulty  of 
uniting  men  in  any  one  mode  or  plan  of  Reform  y 
and  to  fay  truth,  we  ought  to  have  forefecn  it, 
which  would  have  faved  much  difappointment 
and  trouble,  as  well  as  have  deprived  the  parti- 
zans  of  every  fpecies  of  corruption  of  fo  many 
occafions  to  triumph  over  our  weak  and  ill-con-? 
certed  efforts.  As  long  as  a  danger  can  be  pre¬ 
tended  to  the  Conftitution,  the  hirelings  of  Ad- 
miniftration,  and  the  mercenaries  of  the  Court, 
will  never  want  a  pretence — no  doubt  an  impu¬ 
dent  one  in  them,  and  an  infult  to  the  commoneff 
underftanding— but  they  will  never  want  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  alarm  the  credulous  and  ina&ive,  of 
whofe  honefty  they  fo  often  make  a  tool  to  create 
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or  to  perpetuate  the  abufes  they  live  by.  The 
infedts  that  generate  and  grow  in  corruption,  fly 
and  buzz  round  the  noftrils  and  the  ears  of  who¬ 
ever  would  approach  their  dunghill,  and  offend 
by  their  noife  and  their  fmell,  whether  they  are 
armed  with  a  fling  or  not. 

Let  us  take  away  this  pretext  of  danger  to 
the  Conftitution  ;  let  us  abjure  all  fpeculative 
ideas  of  reform  and  amendment,  and  be  content¬ 
ed  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  the  Conflitution 
for  the  juftice,  and  to  its  hiflory  for  the  fafety, 
of  our  demand. 

“  The  true  point  of  political  wifdom,”  fays 
a  great  ftatefman  who  underflood  our  Conftitu¬ 
tion  well,  and  loved  it  well,  and  who  had  com¬ 
pared  and  preferred  it  to  every  other  which  he 
had  feen  or  read  of,  “  conflfls  in  diftinguilhing 
juftly  between  what  is  abfolutely  beft  in  fpe- 
fc  culation,  and  what  is  the  beft  ot  things  prac- 
c<  ticable  in  particular  conjundlures.”  Let  us 
be  contented  to  adt  by  a  maxim  fo  wife  and  fo 
moderate,  and  let  us  fhew  our  refpedt  and  our 
gratitude  to  this  Conftitution,  by  repairing  it 
upon  its  own  fquare  and  model.  Let  us  rejedt 
with  becoming  fcorn  all  thofe  plans  of  foreign 
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architecture  which  dazzle  the  eyes  and  miflead 
the  tafte  of  very  few  among  us,  and,  defpiling 
that  tawdry  ftucco  and  Paris  plainer  which  would 
but  deface  its  majeftic  finiplicity,  clear  away 
the  rubbilh  only,  and  chace  away  fome  of  that 
vermin  which  gnaws  the  belt  and  nobleft  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  building, 

A  national  Party,  Sir,  is  only  to  be  formed 
upon  a  National  Principle;  it  would  he  mean  and 
diihoneft,  and  I  chink  unworthy  even  your  am¬ 
bition,  to  wifb  to  prefide  longer  over  any  other. 
This  Party  and  this  Principle  are  alive  nnd  active; 
but  they  want  a  point  of  union  and  an  able  chief 
to  diredf  their  force  and  to  temper  th^ir  effer- 
vefcence.  The  abufes  of  Government,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Court,  its  irrefiftible  wealth  and 
patronage,  are  feen  and  felt  by  the  nation  with 
becoming  apprehension,  difguft,  and  refentment. 
Thole  who  cry  out  indeed  confume  themfelves  in 
idle  and  ufelefs  efforts  *  but  they  who  ^re  fdent 
wait  only,  and  wait  with  eagernefs  and  anxiety, 
for  a  favourable  moment  to  make  themfelves  be 
heard. 

Let  us  look  round  us,  Sir;  there  are  furely 
men  to  be  found  pf  abilities  and  of  honour,  and 
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of  property  and  birth  too,  if  that  is  material, 
who  have  never  proftituted  the  one  or  difgraced 
the  other,  either  in  public  or  in  private  life ;  men 
who  would  unite  their  voices  and  their  efforts 
with  ours  to  procure  this  “  juft  fecurity  for  the 
<c  integrity  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,”  if  they 
were  fure  we  intended  nothing  more  than  to  give 
it  this  fecurity,  which,  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often,  was  promifed  at  the  Revolution,  and 
which  muft  be  exacted  now,  if  we  are  not  too 
late  in  our  demand,  and  have  not  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  rottennefs  and  decline,  that  our  wounds 
will  neither  bear  the  probe,  nor  our  exhaufted 
ftrength  fupport  the  adtion  of  that  medicine; 
\yhich  alone  can  vivify  and  reftore  us, 

Let  us  rejedt  from  our  Affociation  every  vio¬ 
lent,  every  fufpicious  ally ;  let  us  neither  re¬ 
ceive  the  friends  of  Monfieur  Briffot,  nor  the 
enemies  of  Lord  Auckland,  amongft  us. 

Non  tali  auxilio,  non  defsnforibus  ijlis 

Tempus  eget . 

In  fhort.  Sir,  let  the  characters  of  thofe  who 
compofe  our  Party  be  a  public  fecurity  for  the 
purity  of  our  intentions ;  and  let  the  objedt  we 
purfue  be  fo  clear  and  fixed,  that  it  may  not  be 
even  in  our  own  power  to  fwerve  from  it,  or 
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to  pafs  beyond  it.  I  fhall  endeavour,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fu miner,  to  explain  and  define 
what  thefe  objects  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  fufficient  to 
offer  at  prefent  for  your  confideration,  what  I 
have  obliquely  pointed  out  in  feveral  places  of 
this  long  Letter,  that  we  are  more  likely  to  unite 
opinions,  and  lets  expofed  to  pretended  objec¬ 
tions  and  difficulties,  in  confining  ourfelves  to 
the  extenfion  of  thofe  remedies  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  tried  and  approved,  than  we  could 
hope  to  be  if  we  indulged  any  theories  or  fpecu- 
lations  whatloever.  Thus,  for  inftance.  Trien¬ 
nial  Parliaments,  Place-Bills,  and  Bills  for  abo- 
lifhing  ufelefs  places,  have  all  been  ufed  at  va¬ 
rious  periods  of  our  Conflitution ;  and  no  man 
can  pretend  to  fear  any  danger,  whatever  objec¬ 
tions  he  may  make  to  them,  from  trying  them 
once  more,  though  there  are  men  who  might 
pretend  to  be  frightened,  and  who  might  fright¬ 
en  others  at  any  change  or  innovation.  At  any 
rate  it  would  be  more  difficult,  I  ffiould  imagine, 
to  perfuade  the  People  that  the  finecures  which 
are  held  by  the  richefl  families  in  the  Three  King¬ 
doms,  could  not  be  abolifhed  without  injury  to 
them,  without  diminilhing  their  comforts,  their 
independence,  and  adding  to  their  burthens, 
than  it  has  been  found  to  convince  the  Houfe 
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of  Commons  that  the  Borough  of  Old  Sarnm 
could  not  be  disfranchifed  without  overturning 
the  Government  and  Monarchy. 

In  purfuing  means  already  tried  and  known  to 
the  Conftitution,  we  fhould  gain  one  very  im¬ 
portant  advantage  for  the  public,  at  the  very  out¬ 
let;  for  we  Ihould  feparate  the  honeft  but  mif- 
taken  fpeculatift  from  the  artful  and  defperate 
incendiary,  and  be  able  to  unmafk  and  expofe  all 
thofe,  who,  under  pretence  of  Reform,  would  un¬ 
undermine  and  deftrov  our  Conftitution.  Such 

j 

men  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by  purifying 
and  invigorating  that  fyftem  againft  which  they 
confpired.  But  he  who  had  only  erred  from  too 
much  zeal,  and  been  but  too  fanguine  or  vifion- 
ary  in  an  honeft  defign,  would  willingly  facrifice 
fomething  of  his  particular  idea,  and  recede 
from  his  fcheme  of  imaginary  perfection,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  near,  a  fpecific,  and  a  certain  advantage.. 
He  would  be  content  even  with  lefs  than  his 
juft  reverfion,  to  be  put  in  immediate  poiTeflion  ; 
and  would  give  up  a  part  of  his  claims,  and  of  his 
rights  too,  as  well  as  his  expectancy,  if  he  were 
offered  an  earlier  fucceflion,  and  a  better  fecurity 
in  the  remainder. 
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1  shall  referve  all  detail  upon  this  fubjedi  till 
another  opportunity  ;  it  is  fufficient  at  the  prefent 
conjuncture,  if  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fucceed  fo_  far  in  perfuading  you,  as  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  other  perfons  are  convinced,  of 
the  necefiity  of  “  procuring  fome  additional  fe-» 
66  cufity  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,”  and  of  the  “  neceffity  of 
beginning  any  Reform  by  a  Reform  of  the 
“  Minority,”  or  rather  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  National  Party,  upon  a  National  Prin¬ 
ciple,'  which  from  the  juitice  and  purity  of  theii* 
caufe,  and  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  their  pri* 
vate  character,  Ihould  be  able  not  only  to  pre* 
lent  the  ardent  and  honeft  willies  of  the  nation* 
but  to  affert  its  undoubted  rights,  and  enforce  it$ 
remonllrances,  if  they  Ihouid  become  neceflary 
from  the  obftinate  injuftice  of  the  Miniiter,  of 
the  hardened  abfurdity  of  the  Court. 

I  am  fure.  Sir,  the  very  appearance  of  fuch  a 
Party  would  go  farther  than  the  feverity  of  any 
laws,  or  the  fear  of  any  punifhment,  to  reclaim 
fuch  as  have  been  driven  by  their  defpair  intoun- 
iuftifiable  courfes  ;  or  at  leail  it  would  leave  them 
without  excufe,  if  they  continued  any  longer  in 
them,  and  make  clear  and  evident  to  all  men, 
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•  tjje  juftice  of  any  jealcufy  or  feverity  it  rnigKt  be 
found  neceffary  to  ufe  towards  them. 

It  would  be  with  peculiar  fatisfadion  that  I 
fhould  employ  not  only  my  leifure  but  my 
ftudies  during  the  recefs  of  Parliament  in  pre. 
paring  and  digefting  my  thoughts  upon  the  mode 
and  form  it  might  be  preferable  to  purfue  for 
the  obtainment  of  the  firft  of  thefe  objeds  in  a 
parliamentary  manner,  and  by  means  familiar  to 
our  Conftitution  ;  if  I  could  flatter  myfelf  that 
you,  Sir,  were  occupied  on  your  part  in  prepar¬ 
ing  and  uniting  fuch  a  Party  as  I  have  defcribed, 
in  feparating  it  from  every  intereft  but  this  great 
and  national  one,  in  purifying  and  correding  it 
from  thofe  faults  errors  and  meanneffes  which 
have  difgraced  and  enfeebled  fo  many  Minorities, 
and  difappointed  the  public  expedation  fo  often  $ 
and  from  motives  of  private  refped,  and  per- 
fonal  good-will  towards  yourfelf,  I  fhould  re¬ 
joice  in  withdrawing  you  from  thofe  connedions, 
ab (trading  you  from  thofe  intrigues,  and  fe¬ 
parating  you  from  thofe  interefts,  which  are  nei¬ 
ther  fafe  for  your  Country,  nor  fafc  nor  honour¬ 
able  for  yourfelf.  I  fhould  be  happy  could  any 
efforts  of  mine  give  a  juft  diredion  to  your  am¬ 
bition,  could  they  moderate  its  excefs,  or  fet 
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"bounds  to  its  eccentricities  ;  I  fhould  be  happy 
could  I  give  back  an  able  and  ufeful  fervant  to 
the  Public,  and  reclaim  a  powerful  friend  not 
only  to  the  freedom  but  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
Conflitution ;  and  laflly,  I  fhould  be  happy  if  I 
could  render  fo  great  a  fervice  to  you.  Sir,  as  not 
only  yourfelf  but  pofterity  would  acknowledge, 
in  having  reflored  you  to  your  Place,  to  your 
Duty,  and  to  your  Country  ! 

Certainly,  Sir,  and  you  will  not  fufpeft  me 
of  flattery  for  faying  it,  there  is  no  man  who  can 
Vender  greater  fervices  to  this  Country  than  your¬ 
felf,  for  there  is  no  man  from  whom  it  has  a 
greatejr  right  to  expeCt  them,  whether  they  may 
be  paid  as  gratitude,  or  exafled.  as  reparation 
and  atonement.  The  fond  mother,  almoft  ruined 
by  a  fpoiled  but  favourite  child,  fhuts  her  eyes 
upon  half  the  faults  of  her  libertine,  whilft  fhe 

watches  the  returns  of  reafon,  prolongs  the  mo- 
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ments  of  refle&fion,  and  haftens  the  period  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  reform,  fometimes  by  fevere  re¬ 
proaches,  but  oftener  by  tendernefs  and  prayers. 

>» 

*  «  j.  ■  t  __  -  k  *•  > 

London ,  May  31,  1793. 
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